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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER. 





LAYING FOUNDATIONS. 


MEN are wisely careful in laying the foundations of their 
dwellings. They dig deep because they have learned that there 
is a disturbing agent which upheaves the surface of the earth. 
They do not throw together cobble-stones, but rift the massy 
rock, and pack its fragments in cementing mortar. All this 
costs money and takes time ; yet men, who build at all, almost 
universally lay such foundations. ‘This is excellent economy. 
He who builds his house upon the sand, has been called a fool- 
ish man by the highest authority. The wise man builds on a 
rock. 

The teacher is a mind-builder. To lay foundations is his 
great work. If he is an honest and skilful workman, much of 
his work will be underground and out of sight. No man will 
do this work well, but an honest and independent man. ‘Temp- 
tations to neglect it will assail him from every side. Like other 
men he loves to see immediate and brilliant results, and grows 
weary under drudgery and toil, to produce what no eye sees 
and no lips praise. Besides, circumstances generally combine 
with this desire to lead him to seek such results. Many of his 
patrons never look below the surface, but measure both his ca- 
pacity and success by what appears above. His very bread 
may depend on his doing his work superficially. The multitude 
applaud him who raises a showy intellectual structure, while 
they condemn him who spends years in laying massive founda- 
tions. They talk well. They mean to give their children a 
good education, but they insist upon two things—it must be 


done with dispatch, and cheap. As a consequence, which they 


seem not to perceive, it must be wretchedly done. We find 
many men in every community who talk finely about the educa- 
tion of their children, and still by indulgence or avarice cheat 
them out of it. They cannot spare them to study more than 
three months, although they can spare them to labor for wages, 


or to amuse themselves at home and abroad, month after month 
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and year after year. The child that would not be taken from 
the mill or shop a day in six months, would be taken from 
school twenty days, in half that time, for the most trivial rea- 
sons. Men feel the loss of silver much quicker than the loss of 
sense. With all their fine talk, they do not afford the time and 
means to their children, for that solid mind-building which is 
true education. These hindrances meet every teacher ; still, if 
he be a true man, he will not heed them. He must lay foun- 
dations. 

Let us consider more definitely the application of our subject 
to the operations of the school-room. 

Ist. The discipline of the school should be such as to im- 
plant in the mind right principles of action, and accustom the 
pupils to habitual self-control. Such discipline will lay a good 
foundation for a correct moral character. The reign of the 
school-room should not be a “ reign of terror,” or trickish cun- 

( ning, or imbecile softness. It should be a kind, but inflexible 
reign of righteousness. 

If you strike a blow, it may secure a sullen submission for 
a moment; but if you implant a principle, it will be a guar- 
dian angel for a lifetime. More than this, the blow will very 
likely arouse an evil passion which will poison, ever after, the 
finer feelings of the heart. O teacher! beware that thou cast 
no such bitter drop into the pure fountain of a young pupil’s 
affections. 

You may out-wit your pupil in a single case of improper con- 
duct,or a dozen, and yet the spirit of rebellion may grow stronger 
in every contest. You may yield to his whims, or flatter his van- 
ity, and thus for a time accomplish your end, but the selfishness 
to which you have truckled will soon make larger demands, and 
justify them on the ground of your former indulgence. The 
teacher should descend to no trickery, no tampering comprom- 
ises, to gain a mere temporary control. Has a pupil acted 
wrongly, and does he attempt to sustain his conduct by wrong 
principle — then is the time for the teacher to summon all his 
wisdom and firmness to the work of reclaiming him. If it re- 
quires time, give time. A more important task was never com- 
mitted to man. Vast interests are at stake. The weal or woe 
of a whole life — nay, of an endless existence, may be poised on 
a moment, and the teacher’s touch may determine the prepon- 
derance to virtue or vice, to happiness or misery. How paltry 
and trifling, at such a time, is the common excuse — “ J have 
not time!” Say you have not time to lift a fainting brother 
from the track of the rushing car!—say you have not time 
to give a healing draft to a dying friend! sooner than plead a 
want of time to make an effort to save the heart of a pupil from 
the influence of a poison which may work its utter ruin. What- 
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ever else is neglected, the faithful teacher will take time to do 
work like this. 

The school is a miniature community. Its discipline should 
secure a sacred regard to right, and habitual self-control. The 
regulator of the conduct of the young, should be within and 
not without. It should be a ptrt of their being, ever-present 
and inseparable. We wish them to become good citizens and 
true men, when they feel no longer the curb of the master or 
parent. What can we expect but rash and disorderly action in 
mature life from those whose early years have felt no influ- 
ence but the tight rein and curb bit? There must be obedi- 
ence in the school-room, but it should not be mere brute sub 
mission to superior power. Men are not brutes, though some- 
times the dividing line between the territory of the two becomes 
extremely attenuated. ‘That teacher who only secures submis 
sion is a sorry disciplinarian, although the affairs of his school- 
room move on as noiselessly and systematically as the heavenly 
orbs. If he is not continually implanting right principles of ac- 
tion in the minds of his pupils, he ought to change his profes 
sion. 

2d. The intellectual training of the school-room should be 
such as to lay a broad and firm foundation for extensive acqui- 
sitions in future. ‘To impart information is not the greatest part 
of the teacher’s work. ‘This is an old truth, but it needs repe- 
tition, and will need it, I fear, so long as the world stands. It 
is a slow process for the young mind, to take, digest and assim- 
ilate mental food; so in this age of ** top speed,”’ the process of 
stuffing has been substituted. Its immediate results are often 
astounding, and therefore it takes. You see development at 
once. This practice of developing mind as you would develop 
a bladder, has lately been much denounced, and after having 
been pierced by many a sharp shot, has shown some symptoms 
of yielding to treatment; still it exists widely, because there is 
a demand for it. There is a Joud call for showy outside work. 
The multitude look at the surface, and investigate no further. 
The old adage is still true —“ more people see than weigh: 
polished brass will pass on more men than rough gold.” 

The faithful teacher must not and will not yield to this 
demand. The best artists are slow workmen. ‘The noblest 
productions of every art and profession have received their 
perfection from protracted toil and painstaking. It takes a thous- 
and years for the gnarled oak of the mountain to acquire its | 
firm texture and lofty proportions. It is the gourd that grows 
up in a night. 

So a strong and vigorous intellect is a thing of slow growth. 
This ought to be a “ fixed fact” in every teacher’s mind. His 
business is to encourage its growth, by removing obstructions, 
and supplying the most favorable aliment in right quantities,— 
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and he can do no more. He cannot grow for it. He cannot 
jerk his pupil up the hill of science any more than he can jerk 
the sapling into an oak. ‘There is no such thing as manufactur- 
ing at once a mature mind, and he who attempts it will make a 
miserable failure. Those lofty edifices whose immense size 
strikes the beholder with awe and astonishment, were built, 
brick by brick, one at a time. In all such edifices the founda- 
tion is the most massive part, and requires more time and 
material than any other part. 

I have sometimes thought that the first year in a primary 
school has more to do with future scholarship than many suc- 
ceeding years. If there is negligence or misdirection then, it 
leaves a great work to be undone. The poor foundation must 
be removed to make room for a better. ‘The tones which the 
child imitates there, the management of voice which it acquires, 
the distinctness of its articulation, will tell powerfully on the 
future reader and orator. The clearness and fulness of its first 
apprehension of numbers and of extension and directions, will 
determine to a great extent its future proficiency in arithmetic 
and geography. In this stage of education let no word be 
half spoken, no fact half learned, and no thought half compre- 
hended. Aim at completeness. That word completeness should 
ever stand before every teacher’s eye and mind from the pri- 
mary school to the university. The pupil who has done and 
learned every thing imperfectly during the first three years of 
his life in school, cannot be a very hopeful candidate for the 
honors of accurate scholarship during the succeeding three 
years, even under the best training. Nowhere more than in 
our primary schools do we need thorough, accurate and judi- 
cious teachers. 

But right teaching is always the same. In higher schools the 
same system should be followed up. Mind should be allowed 
time to grow, and should be habituated to active exercise, as 
exercise is the most favorable and the indispensable condition of 
,growth. I fully believe that the pupil who has worked his way 
‘as far as long division, thinking and analyzing as he proceeded, 
has made incomparably greater progress than one who has been 
dandled into alligation on his teacher’s knee. The former has 
laid a foundation of mathematical knowledge for himself, while 
the latter has used his teacher’s. The one can go alone a little 
way; the other not a single step. The one stands firmly, 


while he wrestles with future difficulties, while the other finds 


' 


every thing yielding and tottering beneath his feet. He seldom 
conquers a difficulty, and soon learns to surrender without a 
struggle. Perhaps this is the crowning evil of hasty and superfi- 
cial instruction. The pupil loses self-reliance. The mind ceases 
to confide in its own powers. This state of mind is absolutely 
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fatal to all progress. The teacher can commit no greater mis- 
take than to give a lesson which the pupil cannot master. If 
he is able to master no difficulty, it is the fault of his previous 
training. He has no foundation to build upon. 

We sometimes find pupils in this condition. We give them a 
task which they fail to perform, They tell us they do not un- 
derstand it. We direct them backward in their course of study 
to principles which will remove the present difficulty. But they 
can go back no better than forward. The past is as dark as 
the future. We can do nothing unless we trundle them all the 
way down to first principles, and teach them a whole science at 
once, and that too when they are destitute of mental discipline. 
This is impossible. They are discouraged and mortified. They 
dislike school, of course. If we advise them to enter lower 
classes, very likely they and their parents will flutter from 
wounded pride. It is a sad case, but common. I am sorry to 
say, that teachers sometimes deceive parents and pupils, and 
advise those hasty promotions which lead to the calamitous re- 
sults, detailed above. If this were done through ignorance it 
might be winked at. But when the teacher does it to flatter 
the vanity of parents, and thus secure personal popularity, no 
language of rebuke can be too severe,—no extent of retribu- 
tion can be undeserved. 

The following statement of facts, true in every particular, 
will illustrate the evil to which we have referred. During the 
fall term of 1849, an intelligent looking girl, some twelve years 
old, was presented to the teacher of a high school in Massachu- 
setts by her aunt, her parents residing in a neighboring town. 
She had been in a select school for several terms, and was re- 
puted to be an extraordinary scholar. She had, by the advice of 
her former teacher, concluded to study Algebra, Natural Phil- 
osophy and Latin. In answer to inquiries, she was declared to 
be a proficient in the “‘ common branches” and wished to leave 
them. 

Upon this testimony, the girl was received and classed as her 
friends desired. She commenced algebra with a class of be- 
ginners who had been well-drilled in arithmetic. To the teach- 
er’s surprise, in that class, she was the lowest scholar. She was 
slow and inaccurate in common arithmetical operations, and en- 
tirely destitute of skill in reasoning and analysis. However, she 
was tugged on through the term at the cost of an extra half 
hour’s labor each day. 

She entered a class in philosophy and failed. She said she 
knew it, if the teacher would ask the questions ; but this was 
not more than half true. She was soon advised to drop this 
study. 

She entered a Latin class which had advanced as far as she 
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had. She attempted to recite but one lesson in that class. 
That recitation revealed the sad fact that she had never studied 
Latin, but-rehearsed English over Latin text. She was put in 
a class of beginners, and even there was the most inaccurate 
member of the class, so miserable were her habits of study. 
Towards the close of the term her fond father called and in- 
quired concerning the progress of his daughter. The teacher 
stated the case to him as it was. His surprise and grief may 
be easily imagined. A world of high hépes seemed at once 
dashed to the earth. He referred to her former teacher, and 
said he had been deceived by his flattering representations. He 
went away sorrowing, but left his daughter, and sent her back 
a second term. She improved, but it will require many terms, 
and cost much labor, to remove old foundations and lay new 
ones. She will probably never be an accurate scholar. This is 
by no means a solitary case. We all condemn that teacher of 
a select school, responsible to no committee, and recreant to 
his own judgment, if he had any, who gave this pupil such gross 
misdirection. Let us honestly examine our own course, and 
see if we have not, at some time, to some extent, fallen into 


\\ the same error. 


God has given to every human intellect a power of progress 
and improvement which knows no limit. This fact clothes the 
teacher’s office with fearful responsibility. It is ours to give 
this intellect its first bias, and to fix, day by day, its principles of 
action. It is ours to awaken its faculties, and introduce it to the 
vast domains of science, where it will learn, and learn forever. 
Every dormant power which we awaken to action, is destined 
to unlimited growth. The wheels which we put in motion are 
to put other wheels in motion. The impulses which we give 
are to give other impulses. Every thought and principle im- 
planted in the mind is to be an eternal producer. Let us carry 
these considerations with us in our daily labors. Llow imper- 
atively. they demand of us that we be cautious, independent, 
faithful, untiring. 


f 


fo A DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO SCHOOL BOYS. 


[Reported by one who heard it.] 


Thomas, (entering Alfred’s room in the evening.) I should 
think you really loved your books by the way you stick to them. 
For my part, I hate these evening lessons, and I always get off 
from them when I can. I should think the master might let a 
fellow enjoy himself a little. 

Alfred. Well, J enjoy these history lessons. They are first 
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rate, Tom. We recited today all about Julius Czesar, and then 
we read “ Antony’s speech over the dead body of Cesar.” 
I understand that speech now. The master said that that 
speech was a favorite with Curran, the great Irish orator, who 
was accustomed to recite it very often. 

Thomas. I do not care what your master said, nor do I care 
what my master says, except when he says we may be dis- 
missed. I hate him; that is a fact. He makes such a fuss, 
just because I cannot say every word of my lesson. And then 
don’t you think he called me up before the whole school, just 
because I spoke to John Jones who sits next to me! I hate 
school, and I don’t like to goa bit, and I do not believe you 
like it. 

Alfred. Ido not dislike school. On the whole, I think I 
like to go. I could not stay at home. I should not know what 
to do with myself. 

Thomas. Well, I could have a much better time athome. I 
did not go this morning. Why, you see I was out last night till 
twelve o’clock, and did not get to bed till after one. I did not 
get up this morning till after nine, and did not get my breakfast 
till about ten, and I was not going so late as that, for all the 
boys would have laughed at me. I had the headache, too. 

Alfred. You are a fine fellow, Tom, and no mistake. 

Thomas. That is a fact, but I do not think the master be- 
lieves it yet. Say, Alfred, do you ever eat before going to 
bed ? 

Alfred. Eat! no indeed. Father never would allow that. 
And the Physiology that we study, says it is hurtful. 

Thomas. Well, Ido. I have got in the habit of it, so that 
I cannot do without it. I always eat before going to bed. 

Alfred. Father has made me get in the habit of going to 
bed without eating, and I don’t think any thing about it. 

Thomas. Do you ever dream, Alfred ? 

Alfred. Dream! no, I hardly know what a dream is. 

Thomas. Well,I do. I dream every night. Last night I 
had a horrid dream. I dreamed I was in jail. I guess it was 
because the master said something about shutting me up. The 
night before last I dreamed the school-house was on fire. I 
hope that will come to pass. We shall get a vacation then. 

Alfred. You are a queer fellow. I believe you don’t like 
any thing. 

Thomas. There you are quite mistaken, young man, for I 
love cake dearly, and I slipped down stairs last night, after I 
got home, and got what you may call a ‘ generous slice.” It 
relished well. It was late, you know, and I was hungry. 

Alfred. Well, you may sup on cake, and I will stick to my 
history. Good evening. 
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GREAT IN LITTLE. 
BY CHARLES MACKEY. 


A TRAVELLER through a dusty road 
Strewed acorns on the lea, 

And one took root, and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. 

Love sought its shade at evening time, 
To breathe its early vows, 

And age was pleased, in heats of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs ; 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
The birds sweet music bore ; 

It stood a glory in its place, 
A blessing evermore ! 


A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the glass and fern, 

A passing stranger scooped a well, 
Where weary men might turn ; 
He walled it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink — 
He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink. 
He passed again —and lo! the well, 
By summers never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 
And saved a life beside ! 


A dreamer dropped a random thought ; 
"T was old, and yet was new — 

A simple fancy of the brain, 
But strong in being true ; 

It shone upon a genial mind, 
And lo! its light became 

A lamp of light, a beacon ray, 
A monitory flame. 

The thought was small — its issue great, 
A watch-fire on the hill, 

It sheds its radiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still ! 


A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 

Let fall a word of hope and love, 
Unstudied, from the heart ; 

A whisper on the tumult thrown — 
A transitory breath — 

It raised a brother from the dust, 

It saved a soul from death. 
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Oh germ! oh font! oh world of love! 
Oh thought at random cast! 

Ye were but little at the first, 

But mighty at the last ! 





UNIVERSAL EDUCATION. 


BY C. MORGAN. 


Tue idea of universal education is the grand central idea of 
the age. Upon this broad and comprehensive basis, all the expe- 
rience of the past, all the crowding phenomena of the present, 
and all our hopes and aspirations for the future, must rest. 
Our forefathers have transmitted to us a noble inheritance of 
national, intellectual, moral and religious freedom. They have 
confided our destiny as a people to our own hands. Upon our 
individual and combined intelligence, virtue and patriotism, rests 
the solution of the great problem of self-government. We 
should be untrue to ourselves, untrue to the memory of our 
statesmen and patriots, untrue to the cause of liberty, of civili- 
zation and humanity, if we neglected the assiduous cultivation 
of those means, by which alone we can secure the realization of 
the hopes we have excited. ‘Those means are the universal edu- 
cation of our own future citizens, without discrimination or dis- 
tinction. Wherever in our midst a human being exists, with 
capacities and faculties to be developed, improved, cultivated 
and directed, the avenues of knowledge should be freely opened 
and every facility afforded to their unrestricted entrance. Isg- 
norance should no more be countenanced than vice and crime. 
The one leads almost inevitably to the other. Banish ignorance, 
and in its stead introduce intelligence, science, knowledge, and 
increasing wisdom and enlightenment, and you remove in most 
cases, all those incentives to idleness, vice and crime, which 
now produce such a frightful harvest of retribution, misery and 
wretchedness. Educate every child “ to the top of his facul- 
ties,’ and you not only secure the community against the dep- 
redations of the ignorant and the criminal, but you bestow upon 
it, instead, productive artizans, good citizens, upright jurors 
and magistrates, enlightened statesmen, scientific discoverers 
and inventors, and the dispensers of a pervading influence 
in favor of honesty, virtue, and true goodness. Educate every 
child physically, morally, and intellectually, from the age of 
four to twenty-one, and many of your prisons, penitentiaries and 
almshouses will be converted into schools of industry and tem- 
ples of science ; and the immense amount now contributed for 
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their maintenance ani support will be diverted into far more 
profitable channels. Educate every child — notsuperficially — 
not partially — but thoroughly — develop equally and health. 
fully every faculty of his nature — every capability of his be. 
ing — and you infuse a new and invigorating element into the 
very lifeblood of civilization — an element which will diffuse 
itself throughout every vein and artery of the social and po- 
litical system, purifying, strengthening and regenerating all 
its impulses, elevating its aspirations, “and clothing it with a 
power equal to every ~ demand upon its vast energies and re- 
sources. 


For the Massachusetts Teacher. 
SYMPATHY BETWEEN TEACHERS AND PARENTS 
ESSENTIAL TO THE HIGHEST GOOD OF 
THE PUPILS AT SCHOOL. 


Tue highest good of a pupil at school consists, not in the 
accomplishment, in respect to him, of merely one thing, but of 
several things, all of which are of vital importance. His high- 
est good is positively secured when there is begotten or roused 
up in him a genuine love of study, which, under judicious direc- 
tion, shall impel him onward in the discipline of his mind and 
the acquisition of the elements of useful knowledge, however 
numerous and severe may be the difficulties he must encounter, 
and when there is implanted in his soul a due sense of his de- 
pendence and moral obligations, which shall render him order- 
ly and obedient, and give birth to those noble desires without 
which no one can be a useful citizen, and demean himself as 
he should, in his appropriate place, on the stage of life. Teach- 
ers and parents have a great and laborious work to do, and, 
in many particulars, they must labor conjointly to effect it, to 
achieve the truly highest good of the pupils at school. A r 

sage from the Hon. Mr. Webster’s “ remarks to the ladies of 

tichmond, Virginia, October 5, 1840,” giving it an application 
suited to the purpose of this short ar ticle, may here be intro- 
duced with interest. ‘If we draw within the circle of our con- 
templation the”’ parents and teachers “ of a civilized nation, 
what do we see? We behold so many artificers working, not 
on frail and perishable matter, but on the immortal mind, mould- 
ing and fashioning beings who are to exist forever. We applaud 
the artist whose skill and genius present the mimic man upon 
the canvas; we admire and celebrate the sculptor who works 
out that same image in enduring marble ; but how insignificant 
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are these achievements, though the highest and fairest in all the 
departments of art, in comparison with the great vocation of 
human” parents and teachers! “They work not upon the can- 
vas that shall fail, or the marble that shall crumble into dust, 
but upon mind, upon spirit, which is to last forever, and which 
is to bear, for good or evil, throughout its duration, the impress” 
of the parent’s and teacher’s “ plastic hand.” For the highest 
good of the pupil at school, it appears to be important, asa 
means conducive to the end, that the parents and teacher 
should, to an extent, be acquainted with each other. If they 
are, to an extent, atquainted with each other, the parents may 
cherish a more intelligent confidence in the teacher, while the 
teacher may learn the temper of the parents, their interest for 
the welfare of the pupil, their government over him at home, 
and many things in respect to the scholar which, as the child’s 
teacher, he ought toknow. ‘The obligation to effect a necessary 
acquaintance between the parents and the teacher, as the two 
parties so greatly responsible for the education of the pupil, is 
perfectly mutual. Let the teacher truly seck to become ac- 
quainted with the parents of his pupils, and let the parents 
endeavor to become acquainted with the teacher of their chil- 
dren. Perhaps the first step to be taken in the way of the cul- 
tivation of such an acquaintance, should be taken by the pa- 
rents. The child who knows that there is a pleasant acquaint- 
ance between his parents and teacher, feels that he is the object 
of an interest of no ordinary character. 

There should be a right understanding and sympathy between 
the parents and the teacher, in reference to the studies of the 
pupil. Does the scholar love to study ? Is he thorough in his 
studies? Is he acquiring good habits of study? Is he making, 
not a superficial, but a real progress in his studies ? These are 
important questions. These are questions which will be often 
asked by parents who are alive, as they should be, to secure the 
highest good of their child at school. If they would have an 
affirmative answer to these questions, they must discharge the 
duties which, in the matter, by an appointment higher than 
their own, devolve upon them. If the teacher is assured that 
the parents of his pupils are faithful in respect to the points 
which have been alluded to, as touching their children, he iwust 
be encouraged in his work, he must feel that his labors are ap- 
preciated, and that an influence is brought to bear upon him, 
to make him a better teacher. If the child is assured, that, 
while his teacher is particular in respect to his studies, to make 
him love to study, a thorough scholar, possessed of good habits 
of study, and to advance, by a reasonable progress, in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, his parents also are particular in respect 
to his studies; on the one hand, he must be encouraged and 
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stimulated to strive after honorable attainments, and, on the 
other, compelled, by an appliance, with which, for effectiveness, 
the frown, the sharp word, and the rod, can bear no comparison, 
to put forth his exertions lest he should occupy a low and igno- 
ble rank among his fellows, and in the estimation of society. In 
reference to the end to be accomplished, or the means to be used 
to secure it, let not the parents and the teacher, if possible, be 
at disagreement ; for if they are at disagreement, the conse- 
quences, upon the child, must be disastrous, greatly, if not fa- 
tally. Let parents, in order to show the interest they feel that 
their children should be successful in their studies, and their 
sympathy with the teacher in his labors to impart instruc- 
tion to his pupils as he should, as frequently as possible, visit 
the school and listen to the recitations of the scholars. It is 
to be feared that in respect to the studies of the pupil, there is, 
in many cases, but little, if any, sympathy between the parents 
and the teacher. Sometimes the parents find fault with the 
teacher, because, as they think, their child is not put forward as 
rapidly as he should be, and sometimes because he is required 
to study beyond his abilities. Most children are not fond of 
study, and with their wishes and views many parents sympa- 
thize, rather than with the wishes and views of the teacher. Not 
unfrequently in reference to the studies of the pupil, the teach: 
er is obliged to contend for the highest good of the scholar, 
against the wishes and demands as much of the unreasonable 
parents, as the indolent, reckless child. 

There should be a right understanding and sympathy between 
the parents and the teacher, in reference to the government of 
the child at school. ‘The government of the child should be es- 
sentially the same in the family and in the school. No pupil 
can study well at school unless he is governed well. Let the 
parents as well as the teacher understand this. Generally chil- 
dren at home and at school are restive under restraints, and fee! 
that they are competent to be their own masters. If the teach- 
er cannot maintain order or good government in his school, he 
had better, at once, abandon his profession. It is a difficult 
thing, in many instances, for the teacher to govern his pupils as 
they ought to be governed for their highest good. Let the pa- 
rents bear this in mind, and give the teacher their sympathies. 
The teacher may, in a given instance, be worthy of censure for 
his treatment of his pupil, but in such a case, let the parents be 
careful, lest they injure their child, by taking sides with him, 
and giving him their sympathy too directly and vehemently. 
The writer of this article has had the difficult honor of acting in 
the capacity of a school committee-man. He may be allowed 
to insert the following from his memoranda of school-committee 
ncidents. The mother of a lad, from eleven to thirteen years 
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of age, entered a complaint against the teacher for mal-govern- 
ment of her boy. The teacher had punished the child for false- 
hood. The mother’s anger was kindled against the teacher, and 
she knew that he was to blame. The committee-man promised 
that he would investigate the case, and let her know the results, 
at an appointed time, and that justice should be done to her and 
the lad. Upon a faithful examination, the committee-man found 
that the teacher had pursued a very wise and proper course in 
respect to the child. At the appointed hour, the father, instead 
of the mother, with the boy, called upon the committee-man 
to ascertain the results of his investigation. Immediately the 
father, in the presence of his son, flew into a passion, and while 
praising the chiid as incapable of doing a wrong, denounced the 
teacher as unworthy to remain a day longer at the head of the 
school, and called him by all the hard names he was able to com- 
mand. At length said the committee-man to him, ‘* Sir, as a 
father, do you know what you are doing to your child? Here he 
is listening to these your groundless and abusive remarks. You 
are teaching him a lesson for which, sooner or later, you will, I 
doubt not, be very sorry. Sir, your son has deserved the cor- 
rection he has had at the hands of the teacher, and I most 
heartily sustain his teacher in his treatment of him.” 

The subject of this brief article is one of vast importance. 
Let it engage the attention of able writers. 


CONCERT RECITATIONS. z 

Tue concert recitation cannot be relied on as a test of the 
pupil’s fidelity in preparing his lesson. (Its proper uses and 
ends were well defined in the last number of the Teacher.) It 
enlivens a class sometimes, and sends a thrill of sympathetic 
feeling through the school-room. This is well. 

But the concert recitation has been unwisely used by many 
teachers, under the pretence that it saves time. Whole classes 
are trained to play parrot to the lips of the teacher, losing that 
which is most profitable to them— the labor of acquiring 
knowledge. In some branches whole classes are allowed to an- 
Swer questions together, taking away all responsibility from 
individuals. 

This does not save time. It ¢s a saving of time to keep 
twenty minds employed instead of one. He is a skilful teacher 
who so conducts a recitation as to keep every member of his 
class mentally laboring and mentally reciting. But the con- 
cert recitation fails to do this. In this method, the question 
before the class will be first answered by the most intelligent or 
most studious pupil. A majority will catch the word from 
him and merely echo it. To test this, a geography teacher of 
some notoriety, in whose class there was a prompt leader, was 
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requested to stop his concert exercise and question his pupils 
individually. He did so, and, to his mortification, found that 
his class had no knowledge of the lesson. Fifteen out of 
eighteen were dumb. This was a bad case, but it shows the 
danger of relying on this ‘kind of recitation. Many pupils will 
only echo what they hear, and in doing it will manifest no more 
intellect than the hill-side which repeats the child’s halloo. Of 
what avail is it to make a short and rapid recitation and accon- 
plish nothing. Every member of a class should be made to 
feel responsible for the whole lesson. 


CONCERT THINKING. 


Att teachers have noticed a tentency, in all except the 
individual reciting, to relax the attention. ‘To secure unre- 
mitted attention, especially in a large class, is a very diff- 
cult task. Yet the completely successful teacher must do 
it. All minds must be on the subject before the class, and 
work in unison. I term this concert thinking. I will venture 
to suggest a single method of securing this, which seems to me 
far better than the concert recitation. A class in Colburn’s 
First Lessons is before you. Read a question before naming the 
pupil who is to solve it. A majority of the class will listen and 
begin their calculations. This is well. You name the operator. 
That name relieves half the class. They breathe freely again, 
and their slightly disturbed minds fall into a state of agreeable 
quiescence, till another question is read which may fall to them. 
Very few pupils will follow the successive steps of a demon- 
stration made by another member of the class. In classes well- 
trained a part may doit. Is there any remedy for this relax- 
ation of attention and wandering of thought ? 

The following method has been tried with uniform success. 
While the first pupil is proceeding in his demonstration, pro- 
nounce another name, and Ict the second continue the process, 
commencing where the first was interrupted. Before the work 
is completed, a third name may be called from another part of 
the class, and so on to any extent. ‘This may be called forcing 
the attention, still it secures the object by keeping all minds 
wakeful and working. 

This need not be done with every question, but often enough 
to make each pupil, and especially the heedless pupil, feel that 
he must hold himself in readiness to take the work in any stage 
of its progress. It is doubtless better, generally, that a single 
scholar follow the chain of solution, link by link, from beginning 
toend; but I am satisfied that the advantages of frequent di- 
vision of the process will far outweigh the loss. 

A similar course may be pursued in practical arithmetic, and 
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THE TEACHER AN ENTHUSIAST. 


Tue teacher can interest his classes only by becoming himself 
interested even to enthusiasm. A successful man in any call- 
ing must be an enthusiast. Nothing can supply the place of 
this in the school-room. ‘The best methods and the most stimu- 
lating expedients will fail in the hands of an indifferent teacher. 
If the ‘* Goddess of Dulness”’ presides over his brain, her 
drowsy influence will soon extend over his little kingdom — the 
school-room. 

Enthusiasm is quite as contagious as gaping. You see it 
flashing from the eye of the orator to the soul of his audience. 
You see it spread like electricity from the heart of a Bonaparte, 
and kindling every heart in his vast army. You may sometimes 
see its enkindling influences in the school-room. An enthusiastic 
man guided by truth will always interest. It is impossible to 
resist the charm of earnest enthusiasm. 

It is sometimes said that teaching affords no scope for enthu- 
siasm. It is false—a libel on the noblest employment ever 
permitted to man. ‘The teacher is a co-laborer with the Great 
Teacher whose text-book is creation. The design of all true 
teaching is to elevate. Every truth learned brings the learner 
nearer to the omniscient One. 

Let no teacher be too modest to appreciate and “ magnify 
his office.” He is the prime Architect of society. He shapes 
the material, lays the deep foundations, and rears the massive 
frame work. Is there no scope for enthusiasm in training minds 
for every station in society? If school-keeping has been made a 
duli and monotonous business, it need not be so. Teaching 
cannot be so. 

Blustering is not enthusiasm. It will not do the work of 
earnest and devoted enthusiasm. ‘The still small voice, and 
earnest demeanor alone can make the schoolroom like the magic 
circle of the enchanter. 

Ifthe teacher’s interest flags, there is a sure way to quicken 
it to new life. He must work. Work isthe word. It is a cer- 
tain remedy, and the only one. It is a blessed principle of our 
nature, that we soon love to do what we do habitually and in 
earnest. Here is the secret of enthusiasm in every pursuit. 

We ever become heated by earnest pursuit. With what 
absorbing interest does the chemist pursue his processes of com- 
position and decomposition, while the mere spectator or mechan- 
ical operator regards them with entire indifference. How 
completely engrossed does the mathematician become among his 
diagrams, formulas and abstractions. There are few subjects 
from which the mere looker-on would turn away with more in- 
difference. It is a law of the whole creation, that action pro- 
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duces warmth. The head and heart of the schoolmaster are 
not exceptions. 

The teacher should work in the daily preparation of his les. 
sons. He cannot begin every recitation promptly and say and 
do just what he ought to say and do, without forethought. With 
it he will save time and do more finished work. But he will 
derive a greater advantage than this. His inventive powers 
will be aroused. Clearer explanations, new processes, and bet- 
ter illustrations will be discovered for every class. Let the 
teacher once begin to invent, and he is sure to be interested. 
Inventors are always enthusiasts. 

He will become clearer and more prompt in his teaching. 
This is very importaut. If the teacher himself be ever at loss, 
never can he secure accuracy and promptness in his pupils. 
Besides, they will lose confidence in him. They should feel 
that his resources are inexhaustible. Scholars ought to feel 
that unbounded confidence in a teacher, which a skilful general 
inspires. Some teachers have been able to doit. By his own 
character he should make them feel that difficulties can be and 
must be overcome. Never should a teacher be conquered in 
his school-room. 





Professor Buddingh, of Holland, on the eve of his return to 
Europe, addressed a letter to the President of the New York 
Board of Education, which is translated in the Christian Intel- 
ligencer. He speaks warmly in favor of our educational insti- 
tutions, and thus of Normal Schools: 

The welfare of the future depends on the Normal Schools. 
If their spirit be individualizing, self-disciplining, and religious, 
then the teachers trained there will carry the same spirit into 
the schools. Science, as I saw in the Normal Schools, is highly 
esteemed here, and in the Rutgers Female Institute this was 
shown in a most striking manner. But does science impress the 
heart? The heart, as well as the head, and the future calling 
of the pupil, must be kept in view, in a course of education. 
If the many scientific attainments of the Normal School teach 
this, it is indeed fortunate for America, and for future genera- 
tions. ‘Knowledge is power:” may the Normal Schools 
always feel that the character of that power depends on Chris- 
tian principles. I remarked with pleasure the religious spirit 
at the opening of the schools, and with great delight the exer- 
cises of the Sabbath school. If the same spirit pervades the 


whole system of instruction, and trains the heart, then in behalf 


of humanity I shall the more rejoice. In this respect I cannot 
but hope that America is in the way of rapid progress. What 
in European apprehension she now seems to want in personal 
instruction and training, will be speedily supplied whenever the 
necessity of it shall be generally felt. 
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HAMPDEN COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tae Hampden County Teachers’ Association held its regular 
semiannual meeting at the Baptist Church in Westfield, May 
9th and 10th, 1851. 

The meeting was convened on Friday, at two o’clock, P. M., 
and in the absence of the President, Mr. W. C. Goldthwait, 
one of the Vice Presidents, was called to the chair. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. Alden, 
of Westfield. 

The Secretary read the report of the last meeting ; after which, 
a committee, consisting of Messrs. P. B. Strong, D. 8. Rowe, and 
M. C. Butler, was appointed to prepare and arrange business 
for the session, and Messrs. Miller and Ellis were appointed a 
committee to take the names of members present and make other 
necessary arrangements. 

In accordance with the report of the committee, the attention 
of the Association was called toa lecture from John H. Thomp- 
son, one of the teachers of Monson Academy. ‘The subject of 
the lecture was “* The Future of New England,” and the lecturer 
attempted to show that, notwithstanding her increasing inferi- 
ority in territory and population, New England might maintain 
her former ascendency in the Union, and exert a controlling 
influence upon the nation through her educational system. The 
necessity of Common Schools, High Schools, Academies, Col- 
leges and Female Seminaries—the relations of these different 
institutions, and the part each had to perform—were discussed. 

At the close of the lecture, remarks were made by several 
gentlemen upon the lecture and subjects suggested by it. Mr. 
D. 5S. Rowe thought that there was not sufficient prominence 
given to the moral part of education, and spoke of the danger 
of cultivating the dntellect to the neglect of the heart. Rev. 
Mr. Alden spoke very eloquently upon the same point and upon 
the fearful consequences which have followed the neglect of 
moral training. Rev. Dr. Davis had some doubts as to the pos- 
sibility of giving to New England such a controlling influence, 
and still more as to the desirableness of doing it. For his part, 
he did not care to have New England exert such a power over 
the nation. 

Female Seminaries were discussed by several of the speakers, 
and, as at present generally conducted, severely condemned. 
The injustice of depriving young ladies of the advantages enjoy- 
ed by young gentlemen, and the need of colleges for young 
ladies, were very forcibly set forth. 

At five o’clock, the Association: adjourned to meet again at 
half past seven. 

A lecture was then delivered by C. 8. Pennell, of Charlestown, 
12 
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and remarks were made by Rev. Dr. Davis, Rev. Mr. Alden, 
and Messrs. Greene, Strong and Beckwith. It would be impos- 
sible to do anything like justice to the lecture or the remarks 
which followed, by any abstract. The speakers were listened 
to with deep interest by a large audience, and the impressions 
made upon the minds of all present, cannot fail to be most useful 
and lasting. Among other subjects, the importance of cultivat- 
ing a love of Nature, of developing the moral sentiments, and of 
forming habits of thought and reflection, was very ably and forci- 
bly presented. The Association adjourned to meet on Saturday, 
at half past eight. 

Saturday, May 10th, 1851, the Association met according 
to adjournment and was called to order by the President, Mr. 
W. W. Mitchell, of Chicopee. 

According to appointment, Mr. 8. 8. Greene, of Boston, deliv- 
ered a lecture upon Reading. Mr. G. considered that the great 
defect in reading, as taught in our schools, is a want of thought. 
This defect commences when reading commences, and affects our 
whole system of reading. Children are not required to have 
an idea of the meaning of the words, and if they pronounce cor- 
rectly and mind the pauses, it is considered sufficient. The great 
requisite is that scholars should think. The thought should 
stand out as the prominent thing, and everything else should be 
subordinate. If a scholar feels what he reads, he will hardly 
fail of giving the right emphasis and inflection. Mr. G. gave 
an interesting account of the method of teachitig reading pur- 
sued in the schools of Switzerland. 

A discussion followed upon the best way of teaching begin- 
ners in reading. Mr. Parish, of Springfield, was in favor of a 
combination of the two methods—by the names of the letters, 
and the power of the elements. The child must be taught the 
names of the letters, and the way to combine them. Mr. P. 
thought that much unnecessary ridicule had been thrown 
upon the old method of combining the letters by name. ‘The 
names must be known, even though they do not represent the 
sounds. As to the question whether the names or powers of 
the letters should be taught first, it would seem more simple, as 
a letter may have different powers, to teach the names first. 
This would be in accordance with the general rule, to point out 
the great division first, and the subdivisions afterwards. 

On the other side, it was strongly contended by several speak- 
ers that the powers should be taught before the names of the 
letters. Mr. Greene maintained that here, as in reading, the 
essential thing wasthe idea, and that, as the idea should precede 
the word, so the sound should precede the name. The scholar 
should first be taught the elementary sounds, and the names are 
of secondary importance. Mr. Rowe explained, at some length, 
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the method of teaching beginners by the sounds, and several 
testified to the success with which this method had been followed. 

Some very interesting statements were made by Messrs. 
Mitchell, Stone, Pennell, and others, in regard to the method of 
teaching reading recommended by Mr. Greene. They had 
adopted this method to a greater or less extent, with the best 
success. Classes had been drilled by some of them, for several 
weeks, upon a single piece. In such cases, it was found that 
the scholars felt more interes.ed in reading,—entered into the 
spirit and appreciated the beauties of the piece, and made more 
improvement in reading, while at the same time they were ac 
quiring knowledge and forming the best habits of thought and 
reflection. A remark made by Mr. Pennell in his lecture, that 
a scholar who could read understandingly, half through any of 
our reading-books, had a good education, was fully endorsed. 

Messrs. Rowe and Parish spoke in high terms of commenda- 
tion of the Massachusetts Teacher. The high literary character 
of this magazine—its claims upon all the friends of education for 
support, and its indispensable importance to every teacher, were 
very forcibly presented. 

It was voted that the time and place for holding the next meet- 
ing be left with the Directors. 

It was voted that the thanks of the Association be presented 
to the lecturers ;—to the W. R. R. Superintendent, for furnish- 
ing the members with free tickets ;—to the Baptist society, for 
the free use of their church ;—and to the citizens of Westfield, 
for their generous hospitality to all in attendance. 

At 12 o’clock the Association adjourned, to hold its next meet- 
ing at such time and place as shall be appointed. 

There have been meetings of the Association more fully at- 
tended, but few, if any, more interesting or profitable ; and the 
teachers present will long remember with pleasure, the meeting, 
and their brief but pleasant stay among the citizens of Westfield. 

Joun H. Tuompson, Ltec, See’y. 





POWER OF EARLY INFLUENCES. 


Amone the cliffs of the Andes, a child’s hand may turn the 
course of the Amazon. But let it flow onward three thousand 
miles, swollen by the influx of a thousand tributaries, and there 
is but one power in the universe that can turn it from its broad 
and deep-worn channels. 

So the mind, in the beginning of its career, is yielding and 
takes its direction from the slightest influences. So, too, when 
the channels of thought and feeling have become broad and 
deep, it spurns control and bows to nothing but Omnipotence. / 


/ 
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For the Massachusetts Teacher. 


THE EXAMPLE OF THE TEACHER BETTER THAN 
PRECEPT. 


Ir it be true that children are emphatically creatures of imi- 
tation, it is equally true that they will copy after no one sooner 
than the teacher. 

Although both may be mutually unconscious of the fact, yet 
there is a picturing of the feelings, the habits, the principles, in 
short, the very self of the teacher upon the mind of the child ; 
not to remain for a few brief months, and then to be obliterated, 
but to form an essential part of his future character, and to de- 
termine his usefulness and destiny. 

The teacher should be a living example, known and read of all 
his pupils, not only in great, but in little things. The scraper 
at the door, the brush and the mat, should not be passed by 
him unused, unless he would have his pupils enter the school- 
room with unclean shoes. He should not take the liberty to do 
things inimitable by them, because he is the “ master,” but 
should remember that he is also, or should be, the model. 

What teacher, habitually or occasionally tardy at school, can 
successfully enforce the duty of punctuality ? He may reverse 
the pointers upon the clock, but he cannot reverse the silent de- 
cision of his pupils. ‘ He is late.” 

We have known a teacher to punish scholars for eating nuts or 
fruit in school, while he treated himself to them without “ note 
br comment.” And — “tell it not in Gath ’’— shall we be par- 
doned, if we say that we have heard of teachers lecturing their 
pupils very eloquently upon the evil of using tobacco, drawing 
their arguments from the laws of health, of mind, of morals, 
and, not least, the purse, and yet who make free use of the ar- 
ticle themselves ¢ 

We trust such things are becoming less common, and for the 
honor of our profession, yea, for its respectability we hope that 
the time may not be distant when no man who has to do with 
the tastes and habits of the young, will be found a slave to so 
useless, injurious, and filthy a habit as that of using tobacco. 

Fellow teachers, let us unite our influence, precept and ex- 
ample, to banish not only from the school, but ultimately from 
society at large, this evil. 

Again, it is the doing and not the professions of the teacher 
that will tell upon the intellectual life and progress of his schol- 
ars. He may tell them how much he desires their good, and 
what sacrifice he would make to promote it, or of the beauties of 
knowledge and the ills of ignorance, of the Newtons and Frank- 
lins they may all become, of the flowery path that leads to the 
dome of that temple so inviting to their footsteps, and crowned 
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with profusest honors ; all this will please for the moment, but 
it will not be that good seed which shall bring forth much fruit. 
Let pupils see that the /abors of their teacher are unceasing, 
and his efforts for their good untiring; that he does not value 
an extra hour, or, occasionally, an evening, if so he may render 
them some needed assistance ; let them see that fixed and con- 
stant interest in their every task, and even in their innocent 
amusements, which witnesses that his Aeart is with them in all 
things, and he will not long feel that he is laboring in vain, or 
that his efforts are unappreciated by both parents and pupils. 

No less in his moral influence should the teacher be a practi- 
calman. Here, above all else, should he know what he does. 
Time will fail to unfold the results of his labors ; eternity, alone, 
will be sufficient. 

Would he cultivate a strict observance of the sabbath, rever- 
ence for the Bible, for prayer and other religious services — a scru- 
pulous regard for truth even in most trifling things—respect for 
the aged, the virtuous poor, and pity for the unfortunate —a spirit 
of universal benevolence, of charity, of forgiveness —a disposition 
to deal justly and love mercy ;—in short, would he create and 
foster those deep and pure sentiments and principles which char- 
acterize, in the best sense, the man and the Christian, let him 
exemplify in himself, not only in every thought and word, but 
in every deed, the true man and the consistent Christian. 

But where shall he find sufficient reward for all his self-deny- 
ing efforts, his watchings, his anxiety, his toils, his patience, his 
counsels ¢ 

Let not the faithful and successful teacher fear for his recom- 
pense ; though it seem to tarry long, it shall not be forgotten. 
As he follows his numerous charge from the school-room to the 
arena of life, and sees the seed that he has sown, springing up 
around him and bearing the fruits of honorable and useful liv- 
ing, he enjoys his highest earthly reward. 

Upon his tombstone shall be inscribed, “He hath done what 
he could ;’’— upon the heavenly record, —‘‘ Well done.’ 

Rockport, May, 1851. G. 





PUNCTUALITY. 


I “ give it,” said the late Dr. Fisk, “‘as my deliberate and 
solemn conviction, that the individual who is habitually tardy in 
meeting an appointment, will never be respected, or successful 
in life.” There is some severity in the.remark; but we en- 
dorse it as a truth sustained and corroborated by history and 
observation, which in our short life we have been able to make, 
and which the experience of none can possibly invalidate. 
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SPEAK NOT A BITTER WORD. 


Wou pst thou a wanderer reclaim — 
A wild and restless spirit tame 1 : 
Check the warm flow of youthful blood, 
And lead the erring back to God ? ’ 
Pause, if thy spirit’s wrath be stirred, ; 
Speak not to ham a bitter word. 4 
Speak not — that bitter word may be 5 
The stamp which seals his destiny. 





Though widely he has gone astray, 

And dark excess has marked his way, 
There still is hope — but oh ! beware ! 
Reform must come from kindly care. 
Forbid thy parted lips to move 

Bat in the gentle tones of love : 
Though sadly his young heart has erred, 
Speak not to him a bitter word. 


His fiery spirit will not brook 

‘Lhe stinging teoth of harsh rebuke ; 
His passions, used to loosened rein, 
Will fret, if roughly curbed again. 
Thou wouldst not goad a restless steed 
To calm his fire. or check his speed : 
Then let no angry tones be heard, 
Speak not to hin a bitter word, 


Go to him kindly — make him feel, 

Thy heart yearns deeply for his weal ; 
Tell him the dangers thick that lie 
Around his widely devious way ! 

So shalt thou win him, — all him back 
From pleasure’s smooth, seductive track, 
And warnings thon hast mildly given 
May guide the wanderer to Heaven. 





THE CHILD IS FATHER OF THE MAN. 


"Tis a fond yet a fearful thing to rule 

O'er the opening mind in the village school ; 
Like wax ye can mould it in the form ye will, 
What ye write on the tablet remains there still : 
And an angel’s work is not more high, 

Than aiding to form one’s destiny. 
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ESSEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue twenty-first semiannual meeting of this Association was 
held at Ipswich on Friday and Saturday, April 18th and 1th. 

Notwithstanding the inclemen¢y of the weather and the in- 
convenience of access, the meeting was well attended. A lec- 
ture was delivered by Mr. Charles Wheeler, of Salem, on the 
Duties of School Committees, Teachers, and Parents, to the 
Schools ; by Thomas Cushing, Jr., of Boston, upon the Compar- 
ative Results of the Present Educational Appliances and those 
of Former Times; by Mr. Marshall, of N. Danvers, on Draw- 
ing in Schools; and by G. A. Walton, of Lawrence, on the 
Teacher’s Preparative Resources. 

The following topics, suggested by the lectures, elicited ani- 
mated and profitable discussion, sustained by members of the 
Association and others: The Teacher as a Man; ‘Teaching as 
a Profession; Range of Studies; Compromises in Education 
and Discipline; Implicit Obedience ; Quietness in School; Nor- 
mal Schools; Teacher’s Institutes; Associations; Bible in 
Schools ; So-called Innocent Games ; Phonography ; aud Pro- 
gress necessary to the Teacher. 

A Report was presented by Charles Northend, Esq. Chair- 
man of Committee on School Supervision, which was discussed 
at length, and finally recommitted, to be acted upon at the 
semiannual meeting in October. 

Mr. Putnam, of Salem, moved an amendment to the Consti- 
tution, which will admit of the annual meeting’s being held on 
the Friday and Saturday succeeding Fast Day. ‘The object of 
this amendment is to avoid an interruption of the schools. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be presented 
to the several gentlemen who have favored us with lectures — 
to the Eastern and Essex R. R. Companies for extra accommo- 
dations — to the County Commissioners for the use of the Court 
House — to the Selectmen of Ipswich for the use of the Town 
Hall — and to the citizens of Ipswich generally, for hospitalities 
so freely exterded to the Association. 

Having sung Old Hundred, the Association adjourned at 11 
o'clock, on Saturday, to meet in October at S. Danvers. 

Geo. A. Watton, Lec. See. 

Lawrence, April 22d, 1851. 


A DraLogug ror 1843. “ Henry, my father says the world 
will be all burnt up next spring.”” Thomas very moderately and 
thoughtfully replies —‘* Well, I don’t care. Our folks are 
going to Ohio.” 
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“THE ALGEBRAIC PARADOX.”— WHERE IS THE 
“ FALLACY?” 


Ir seems to me J. 8. E. and H. T., in the October and 
February Nos. of the Teacher, have failed to point out the 
errors, and the question is yet to be explained. 

I regard the work as strictly correct in every sense of the 
word, till you substitute a for x in equation. I do not see the 
fallacy in passing from the fourth to the fifth. I admit that the 
equation may take the form of ¢ =; but no fallacy can be 
shown from Prof. Chase, who says “this expression may 
therefore represent any quantity whatever ;” for by representing 
any quantity whatever does not forbid its representing a par- 
ticular quantity in some cases. Neither is it shown by Prof. 
Whitlock, because in this case we cannot consider it “ in itself 
abstractly ;” and although so considered, it may have * no 
meaning at all,” when we attach to it no “ idea independent of 
its origin,” it must have a meaning, for we have the origin. 
Nor can it be shown from Profs. Davis, Loomis, Hackley, aud 
others, who give various examples showing that it “* may express 
a determinate, an infinite, or an indeterminate quantity.” 

In the given example, J. 8. E. has committed a serious error 
in his conclusion. The first equation, *“ = § reduced, is 


x—a 9 

equal to a; in the second equation, “~S” —¢ reduced, is 
equal to x-+-a, but is not equal to 2a, for x is not = toa. 
Now as there is no impropriety in this case, “in the equation 
a(x—a) = (x+a) (x—a), that is, O—0,” yet there is no 
absurdity in saying that the determinate values of the two 
fractions “S—" and ©“ are equal, for the first being a simple 
equation, its root is a ; but in the second, it being quadratic, it 
has two roots, and the root a being suppressed by the reduction, 
we do not know what value to attach to x in the expression 
x-+-a. It may be zero, and is zero in this case, as I shall soon 
prove ; and the equation a=x-ba, instead of becoming a=2a, 
become a=0-+-a, or a=a. 

I must beg leave to quote a sentence from H. T.’s communi- 
cation, with anamendment. ‘“ In the October number, J. 8. E. 
very ¢mproperly decides that the fallacy is in passing from the 
fourth to the fifth equation.” 

I must also beg leave to differ from H. T. To my mind the 
assertion that zero has no factors is false. I would also like to 
see a question proposed where the algebraic solution fails and a 
physical or geometrical one gives a rational result. I must also 
ask for the proof that every quantity into which 0 enters is ren- 
dered an absurdity. 1 have not at my elbow Chase, Whitlock, 
Davies, Loomis, or Hackley, hence cannot refer to the page, 
but will refer the reader to the principles admitted by all math- 
ematicians. 
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It may be well, perhaps, before entering upon a discussion of 
this particular question, to illustrate some general principles ap- 
plicable in this case. 

Referring to the general theory of equations, it is important to 
remember that every equation has a certain number of roots ; 
a simple equation has one, and only one; a quadratic must have 
two, and only two; acubic three, &c., for higher equations : 
e. g., take the equation x’?—5 x= — 6, solving by the rule for 
quadratics we have for roots x==2 and x==3; that is, both will 
verify. Here we see that x in the original equation is a repre- 
sentative for two quantities, and this always must be the case in 
every quadratic. 

Again, referring to the construction of equations, we find that 
every quadratic is or may be produced by the multiplication of 
two simple equations, and that each simple equation has its own 
root: e. g., take equations x2 and x=3, transpose and multi- 
ply, and we have x?—5x+6=—0, or x?—5x = —6. It is now 
evident that both roots will not verify each simple equation. 

We will now discuss the ** Paradox.” 

1. Let x—=a, then, 

2. multiply by x, ax—x’, 

3. adding —a?, ax—a’—x’—a’, 

4. resolving into factors, a(x—a)—(x-+a)(x—a), 

. dividing by x—a, a=x-+a, 
. substituting a for x, a=at+a—2a, 
. dividing by a, 1=2. 

It will be seen that equation 2 is a quadratic, and must have 
two roots ; 3 and 4 are also quadratics; equation 5 is reduced 
to a single equation by suppressing the root a, and can have but 
one root, which is 0, for(x—a)(x—0)= x?—ax=0; hence the 
roots are a and 0, and having suppressed a by the division, we 
have no right to substitute a for x in equation 6 ; and here is the 
fallacy, substituting 0 for x in equation 5, and we have a=0+ 
aa. 

8. dividing by a, 1—1. V. L. 





Franklin was an observing and sensible man, and his con- 
clusions were seldom incorrect. He said, ‘* A newspaper and a 
Bible in every house, a good school in every district, all studied 
and appreciated as they merit, are the principal support of vir- 
tue, morality, and civil liberty.” 


Wisdom allows nothing to be good that will not be so forever ; 
no man to be happy, but he that needs no other happiness than 
that within himself; no man to be great or powerful, that is not 
master of himself. — Seneca. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER, 
WHY DO WE STUDY? 


IF the eyes of an old friend should chance to light on the title 
of this chat, they will not fail to recognize a favorite theme in 
the composition class. Many a dull brain has been cudgelled for 
ideas upon the all-important question, and many an hour of fear 
and trembling has preceded the reading of the delectable manu- 
script before an inexorable teacher. And after all, out of the 
eighty or ninety girls who listened to the disquisition, we ques. 
tion if more than a dozen had two right views of the matter, or 
fully understood to what end was all the money and the time 
given to the advancement of their education. 

They were sent to boarding school, some because it was fash- 
ionable, others because their sisters had sat in their seats before 
them, and, taking prizes, had roused their ambition or their van- 
ity to do likewise. Some there were pining for the indulgencies 
of a home from which they were separated for the first time, and 
others thinking but of the students who passed and repassed 
the seminary, ‘and how they could manage to elude the vigilance 
of the teachers and convey a note to the favored one. “Many 
plodded on with the dull spur of escaping disgrace, but the most 
who studied at all, did so because the task was set before them 
and they knew that acertain routine of study must be gone 
through with before they were to be admitted to the circle of 
“ grown-up”? society. And we doubt not but that it was a fair 
type of the many schools in which the young people of the 
present day are immured, treading a weary round of profitless 
instruction, because they see no aim beyond the school-room 
and its laws. 

But the evil commences earlier. How few parents, or teach- 
ers either, take pains to explain to the bewildered little scholar 
that Parley’s Geography is more than a collection of words and 
sentences to be learned by rote, and said without missing a 
word. That it has anything to do with them or their future 
movements, never for once crosses their thoughts, until with the 
simple effort of memory, their brain, ke the land they are 
studying of, becomes * bounded by sky and water.” And _ the 
long, hard spelling-lessons, so often the cause of disgrace, aud 
tears, and despair of ever learning anything, leave the drawling 
of ‘* ba-ker, baker,”’ to show them that books and letters are 
written with words, and unless they know how to spell them, they 
will be shut out from much pleasure, as well as profit in future. 
And so with music ; if the connection of scales and finger ex- 
ercises, with brilliant passages, were explained, what new cour- 
age would be given to the weary little pupil to return to the dull 
pages of the instruction book, 

Then to go on, as they advance in years and knowledge, siow 
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the student that all they acquire is capital, as it were, for the 
great game of life ; that “ knowledge is power,” and the more 
they hold, the greater will be their influence for good in the do- 
mestic circle, or out among men; that books are not the sole 
study, or the sole good — that they aid in the great work of ed- 
ucation, but do not complete it. Present progress, as well as 
future perfection, is aided far more than the careless teacher 
would imagine, by giving to the student a solution of the prob- 


lem, —* Why do we study ?”? — Alice B. Neal. 





Mr. Eprror,—TI send you a new method of proving multi- 
plication, which, I believe, has never been published. Its sim- 
plicity is its chief recommendation. If you think it worthy a 
place in the * Teacher,” you may give it publicity. 

For example : — multiply 462352 by 14379. 


irection, 
“ 1st. Add the units, tens, &c. of the multiplicand till less 
than 10. 462552=—22=—4 
2d. Ditto multiplier till less than 10, 14379=24—6 
3d. Multiply their sums and } 4161168 24—=6 
add the product. \ 8236464 
, 1587056 
18409408 
462352 





4th. Add the product. 6648159408—51—6 
This method is easily acquired by the youngest pupils. 
Seekonk Seminary. 


But under whose care soever a child is put to be tanght, dur 
ing the tender and flexible vears of his life, this is certain, it 
should be one who thinks Latin and language the least part of 
education ; one who, knowing how much virtue and a well-tem- 
pered soul is to be preferred to any sort of learning or language, 
makes it his chief business to form the mind of his scholars, and 
give that a right disposition, which, if once got, though all the 
rest should be neglected, would, in due time, produce all the rest ; 
and which, if it be not got and settled so as to keep out ill and 
vicious habits, languages and science, and all the accomplish- 
ments of education will be to no purpose, but to make the worse 
or more dangerous man. — Locke. 





© Teach a child to think for himself, by which he can learn 


how to learn, which is the cream of all instruction, whether in / 


school or out.’ / 
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In this city, Mr. Barnum Frexp, Principal of the Franklin 
School, aged 55 years. Mr. Field was a graduate of Brown 
University, and has devoted most of his life to the cause of pop- 
ular education. For more than a quarter of a century he has 
been connected with our public schools. He was a faithful, 
able, and successful teacher; but his efforts were not confined 
to his own school-room. He was one of the pioneers in every 
thing which related to the good of the common schools. Mr. 
Field was a member of the Convention in Boston in 1830, which 
formed the American Institute of Instruction ; and of the Con- 
vention at Worcester in 1846, which formed the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association. He was constant in his attendance at 
all their subsequent meetings, and always took an active inter- 
est in their proceedings. At the time of his decease, he was 
engaged in preparing the History of the Public Schools of 
Boston. We trust the manuscript, which is nearly completed, 
will be placed in competent hands, that the work may yet be 
given to the public. 

Mr. Field was buried from St. Paul’s Church, and his funeral 
was numerously attended by his brother teachers, members of 
the city government, and many of his former pupils. The Mas- 
ters of the public schools testified their respect for the deceased 
by the following proceedings : 


TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 


Boston, May 9, 1851. 
At a meeting of the Masters of the Grammar Schools, held at the 
Bowdoin Sehool, on the Xth inst., the following resolutions reported by 
a Committee consisting of Messrs. George Allen, Jr., Samuel Barrett, 
and William D. Swan, were unanimously adopted. 
A. Anprews, Ohairman. 
Henry Wituams, Jr. Secretary. 


Resolved, That we have learned with surprise and deep emotion the 
sudden death of our highly esteemed professional associate, Mr. Bar- 
num Field, Master of the Franklin School in this city, where, for a 
quarter of a century, he has labored in the cause of public education, 
with distinguished skill, fidelity and success. 

Resolved, That we should be culpably insensible to the virtues of 
our deceased co-laborer, whose merits we have known so well, did we 
not cherish in our memories his many estimable and noble qualities 
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as a man, a citizen, a neighbor and a friend — his reliable integrity, bis 
conscientious purpose, his firm friendship, his generous heart, and his 
energetic hand. 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Field, not only have we lost an 
esteemed associate, and his family a devoted husband and father, but 
the interests of education a discerning and efficient friend, the cause of 
truth and good morals a firm and fearless advocate, whose generous in- 
fluence has long been felt far beyond the immediate sphere of his stated 
labors, or the city in whose employ he so usefully spent most of the 
years of his vigorous manhood : — and that, besides the consolation of 
his Christian hope, it is a solace, in his bereavement, to feel assured, 
that, not having outlived his usefulness where most known, it will con- 
tinue even where he has been unknown, spreading its blessings in an 
ever widening circle, and still accomplishing a good which was the 
earnest, the constant and the growing desire of bis heart. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with the afflicted family of our 
depurted friend, and earnestly commend them to the protection and 
blessing of Him who is the God of the widow, and the father of the 
fatherless. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, signed by the Chairman 
an Secretary, be presented to the family of our late brother, and also 
offered to the papers of this city for pubiication. 


At a meeting of the School Committee the following special 


report was submitted from the sub-committee of the Franklin 
School : 


It is with feelings of regret and sorrow that they announce to this 
Board the decease, after a short illness, of Mr. Barnum Fieup, Master 
of the Franklin School Mr. Field was long a faithful servant of 
the vity in the responsible office with which he was entrusted. His ap- 
pointment bears the date of nearly a quarter of a century ago, and 
during the whole of the long series of years, he has been a devoted, ef- 
ficient and successful teacher of our youth. 

Many a young man has been trained under his influence to occupy 
stations of honor and usefulness in the community in which he lives, 
and many a young woman to fulfil beecomingly the sacred duties which 
belong to a woman’s elevated sphere. 

The city has lost in him a worthy citizen and officer, a man distin- 
guished by integrity, a conscientious purpose, and an unfading energy. 
The Committee cannot express their own estimate of the character of 
Mr. Field in better terms than those by which his co-laborers have 
chosen to express their respect for his memory —that in his death not 
only has his family lost a devoted husband and father, but the interests 
of education a discerning and efficient friend ; the cause of truth and 
good morals a firm and fearless advocate, whose generous influence has 
long been felt far beyond the immediate sphere of his labors, or the eity 
in whose employ he so usefully spent most of the years of his vigorous 
manhood, and that besides the consolations of his Christian hope, it is 
a solace, in his bereavement, to feel assured that, not having outlived 
his usefulness where most known, it will continue even where he has 
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been unknown, still accomplishing a good which was the earnest, con- 
stant and growing desire of his heart. 

The Committee recommended, as a token of respect, that the 
salary of Mr. Field be continued to the end of the school year, 
for the benefit of his widow. W. D. 8. 


THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 


A Carp. The undersigned who have attended Dr. Charles 
Kraitsir’s recent interesting’ course of lectures on language, 
take this occasion publicly to testify their high estimation of the 
practical importance and beauty of the profound yet intelligible 
and simple views of the organic structure and reciprocal rela- 
tions of the modern and ancient European languages, unfolded 
by him. In avowing the firm conviction they feel of the logi- 
cal soundness and truth of his peculiar analysis of these lan- 
guages, their sincere admiration of his extensive philological 
knowledge, his acute and philosophic reasonings, and the extra- 
ordinary aptness, clearness, and copiousness of his illustrations, 
they desire to express with equal earnestness their full belief in 
the great practical benefit which all teachers and intelligent 
students of languages will derive from an acquaintance with the 
striking facts, the wonderful analogies, and the comprehensive 
general laws of speech, which he exhibits. 
Sensible of the great utility of his method of unravelling the 
grammatical and other perplexities and obscurities of languages, 
and of the powerful aid which every scholar will receive, even 
from the very outset, from his clear analysis of the real siguifi- 
cance of the elemental parts of speech, and his developments 
of the close but seldom-taught affinities of the languages most 
cultivated, by aid of which they are made to translate each 
other almost spontaneously, the members of his class take the 
liberty, through this medium, of recommending strongly to all 
who are interested in acquiring the ancient or the modern 
tongues, the masterly and pleasant lessons of Professor Kraitsir, 
and they unite in the expression of an earnest wish that he may 
be induced, by indications of a fuller appreciation of his labors, 
to resume his series of lectures on a scale yet more extended. 
The following committee was selected by the class, to give 
the foregoing statement of their sentiments and wishes suitable 
publicity. HunparD WINsLow, 
Henry D. Rogers, 
Joun W. JAMEs, 
WILLIAM WESSELHOEFT, 
JouN D. PurILerick, 
Francis L. Capen. 

— Boston Transcript. 
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COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


[From the Report of the Superintendent of the Public Schools of the City of 
Kingston, U.C.] 






Next to providing the means of instructing the youth who *. 
attend these schools, common school libraries are of the greatest 
importance. ‘Ten years hence the school-boys of to-day, will 4 
be the active men of the community,—our mechanics, our a 
artisans, — with here and there powerful intellects, making 
themselves the organs of our thoughts ; wielding power at our 
elections, and stamping with the impress of their own image our er 
public acts — diffusing through the community good or evil — “ 
conferring upon a future generation, the blessings which we, in the 
full fruition of the present ought to enjoy, or entailing upon them 
ignorance and its attendant train of evils. If common school 
libraries were established, I believe it would be a boon to the 
community, the value of which cannot be too highly estimated. 
Connected with the libraries there might be philosophical and 
chemical apparatus, small cabinets of minerals and shells. Nat- 
ural philosophy and physiology, than which no more important 
science can be learned — the use of the globes — the elements fe 
of astronomy —linear drawing and vocal music, are amongst the 
branches that I would wish to see taught in the common schools. 
Is this too much, or must a common school education be limit- 
ed to reading and writing, and a knowledge of the rule of three ? r 
The march of progress is onward; the ideas which have hitherto 
governed us in regard to education for the whole community, 
have gone to the past — the narrow views that would limit the 
light of science to a few, and that would shut up and seal the 
fountains of knowledge from the mass — to make them inacces- 
sible to the poor, struggling aspirant for distinction and fame,— 
have all given away to an enlightened philanthropy — a more : 
generous and paternal feeling, that recognizes in the humblest a 
aright to approximate to the Divine image, not only in His 
great characteristic, holiness, but in His equally great attribute, 
intelligence.” 




































LETTER TO THE PUBLISHER. 


I neEED much a book of Geometry in which theorems and 
problems are interspersed in their natural order, in which there 
is nowhere any use made of any problem, theorem or any thing “2 
else that is subsequent, in which the construction of the dia- if 
grams necessary to demonstrate the theorems does not require 
subsequent problems or theorems or other knowledge, in which 
no truth necessary (directly or indirectly, expressly or by im- 
plication), in any demonstration or construction, is demonstrated 
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subsequently ; in which ideas precede names; in which perpen- 
diculars, parallels, &c., are constructed before they are defined, 
as children are born before they are named, and as God is said 
to have made animals before he required Adam to name them ; 
in which things shall follow in “ natural sequence,” and * the 
possible existence and characteristic property of any object con- 
sidered shall be established previously to forming its definition,” 
in which the author “ does not suppose a line drawn until he has 
first demonstrated the possibility and pointed out the manner of 
drawing it; in which a more difficult proposition is not made 
an axiom to demonstrate one less difficult; in which the word 
make or construct is used instead of the word “ let” or 
** suppose.” 

It is said Euclid does not anticipate and always shows the 
manner of construction. In theorem 6, book 1, (Simpson’s 
edition,) he does not tell us that each of the equal angles, B and 
C, must be less than a right angle, or quote his famous 12th 
axiom as the reason why they should be less than a right angle. 
In constructing diagrams, I am constantly using two proposi- 
tions. If the line between the centres of two circles is less than 
the sum, and greater than the difference of their radii, their 
circumferences will intersect once and once only on each side of 
it. If the radius of a circle is greater than the perpendicular 
from its centre to a line, its circumference will intersect the line 
once and once only on each side of the perpendicular. These 
propositions are needed, and therefore indirectly assumed as 
true in most books long before their demonstration. Will some 
of you give me the information and advice I need on the sub- 
ject, and much oblige one who will be most thankful for the 
kindness, and most happy, if able, to reciprocate it ? 

J. G. E. 
Faison’s Depot, Duplin County, N. C. 

I need also a book of Geometrical Problems, but have not 
been able to get one. Where shall 1? Its title, &c.? 

May 3, 1851. 





PLYMOUTH COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A SEMIANNUAL meeting of this Association will be held at 
North Bridgewater, on the second Friday and Saturday, the 
18th and 14th days of June, 1851. A lecture will be given 
on Friday afternoon, by His Excellency George 8. Boutwell, 
Governor of the Commonwealth. J. W. Hunt, Esq. of Ply- 
mouth, and B. Sanford, Esq. of Bridgewater, will also lecture be- 
fore the Association. All persons interested in the cause of ed- 
ucation are earnestly invited to attend. 

Ricuarp Epwarps, Secretary. 
Bridgewater, May 12th, 1851. 
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